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Republic, which took place in the summer of 1919. The obvious
choice was M. Clemenceau, the man above all others who had saved
France. Indeed, until a bare few days before the election there was
no other candidate in the field, and it would have been a graceful
tribute to the long years of service of that great Frenchman, who had
been a deputy at the time of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 and had
spent his life working for the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine, if he
had been elected, unanimously without opposition. But it was not to
be. No one had merited the nickname of "the Tiger" more than he,
and even at eighty his claws were as sharp as ever. There were many
private intrigues and animosities which counted in the balance against
him. Yet perhaps what tipped the scale was the feeling in France that
Clemenceau had "sold the peace." At the eleventh hour a rival
candidate was put forward in the shape of M. Paul Deschanel, whom
Clemenceau had actually fought and wounded in a duel many many
years before, and it was he on whom the choice of the French Senate
and Chamber of Deputies fell. It was a disgusting exhibition of a
nation's ingratitude, and I remember drafting at the time a somewhat
violent despatch on the subject to the Foreign Office for Lord Derby's
approval. It was returned to me with considerable and no doubt
fully justifiable alterations. It is still all the more vivid in my memory
since it was, to the best of my recollection, the only draft I wrote for
Lord Derby which he ever altered.
Once the Treaty of Versailles had been signed, and the Captains and
the Kings had departed from Paris, Lord Derby began to think that
it was time that he also left France, in order to look after his vast
interests in Lancashire and elsewhere, and the question of his successor
at once arose. As Head of the Chancery, Lord Derby was good
enough to discuss the question with m'e, and we had many arguments
on the subject lasting over many weeks. Lord Derby favoured Lord
Reading, a choice which I strenuously opposed on the sole ground
that the French would object to a Jew as British Ambassador. I had
myself a candidate, a regular diplomatist, Sir Esme Howard (after-
wards H.M. Ambassador in Washington and later Lord Howard of
Penrith). Unfortunately Lord Derby was just as strongly opposed
to him on the ground that he was a Catholic as I was to Lord Reading
on the ground that he was a Jew. And so it went on till one day
Lord Derby, returned from London, sent for me and said, "You've
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